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When Spohr returned to Germany after his visit to England, some eighteen or 
twenty years ago, he published an account of the state of music in this country, 
in which he highly commended English audiences for the attention given by them 
to instrumental composition. ‘‘ Adagios to symphonies for the orchestra,” said 
he, ‘‘are frequently encored in England,” and while he did justice to the taste 
and enthusiasm of a Philharmonic audience (for of that alone, he spoke), he 
gently rebuked the overweening pretensions to taste of his own country, where 
instrumental symphonies are but indifferently encouraged, and desire for the re- 
petition of slow movements rarely or never expressed. 

The love of instrumental music is the truest test of a cultivated taste, and strong 
feeling for the art, that can be proposed. Vocal music, it has been truly said, is 
music, and something besides. Handel's chorusses produce their prodigious 
effects on the throng at Exeter Hall by the united force of music and religious 
sentiment. Mighty sounds and mightier associations are at work upon the human 
heart, and it would be absurd to claim for music, as an abstraction, all the power 
exercised. The choral music of oratorios, &c., may therefore be safely left to 
take care of itself; that sort of composition which being united with language, 
engages the attention, and wins its way through a medium foreign to its own 
nature, will never want a large and increasing audience. 

While the Exeter Hall Society is accomplishing an important object for the 
musical public in the dissemination of a taste for choral magnificence, another 
amateur society—for which we think the time now fully arrived—might promote an 
equally desirable object in bringing before the public on a scale of proportionate 
grandeur, the instrumental symphonies of Mozart, Haydn, and (the easier ones) 
of Beethoven. 
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When the question is of a symphony for the orchestra—we here in London 
associate with it one place, and one set of performers—it concerns the Philhar- 
monic; if not, it isnothing. But how confined a circle are the connoisseurs of the 
Philharmonic! While the orchestral symphonies of Mozart and Haydn, in the 
course of twenty seasons, through the monotony of professional existence, and the 
routine of concert giving, have abated those strong attractions which gave energy 
and animation to the first performances of the Philharmonic Society—a consider- 
able body of amateurs have made an advance in mechanical skill, which would en- 
able them, by judicious combination, to take up symphony playing at the point 
from which it might be best prosecuted with advantage to the public. The spirit 
and verve of the thing would be quite fresh, and barring any gross inaccuracies 
of execution, these qualities would be more available towards moving an audience 
than cold mechanical correctness. 

Performances of Mozart’s symphonies on a grand scale, and at a cheap rate 
would open a new source of enjoyment to the public at large. We have seen 
many of our projects adopted, and despair not of this. To all classes in London, 
the performance of symphonies by a very large orchestra, would be new, and it 
would be a hopeful day for music in this country, when we witnessed the effect 
of the slow movements of the Jupiter, or G minor symphonies on an Exeter Hall 
audience, as large and attentive as that usually collected at the performance of 
the Messiah, or Israel in Egypt. Were this point gained, there would be no fear 

for the prospects of England as a musical country. 





DRAUGHT OF A NEW OPERA, TO BE CALLED—“ BRAHAM!” OR, 
THE ROMANCE OF REGENT’S PARK. 


Ir our readers glance at a report published this week in another part of our 
magazine, they will probably agree with us that it affords excellent materials for 
an entirely New Grand Original Romantic Opera. But, to assist their fancies, we 
will subjoin a slight sketch of the work, as it has presented itself to our own 
imagination. 

The scene will lie in Albany Street, with a back view of all that fine mes- 
suage, commonly called the Colosseum. Time, three in the afternoon. Then for 
the action; in the first place, we would have citizens enter with staves to sing 
the opening chorus. This has no meaning, but must be done, being an esta- 
blished thing,—for who ever heard of a modern opera beginning in any other 
manner? You can make it a party of fishermen if you like,—it is no matter what 
they are, as they are only wanted to sing the opening chorus. If you insist on 
probability, indeed, you can dress them as frozen-out gardeners, supposed to be 
coming down out of the Hampstead fields ; or a deputation of shopkeepers of the 
parish of Marylebone, proceeding, by a short cut, to the Home Office, and singing 
about the experiment going forward in Oxford Street. However, as we said 
before, there is no necessity for anything of the kind, the only object being 
to give occasion for an opening chorus. The citizens, or fishermen, or gar- 
deners, or deputation, having therefore discharged this necessary duty, can then 
retire, not being wanted any more; or if it is still wished to preserve a natural 
appearance, a small body of the F division of police, who do duty in the Regent’s 
Park, might enter and disperse them—the subject of the opening chorus being, in 
that — worked up into a short fugued movement at the words ‘‘ Come, move 
on there.” 

The stage. should now be darkened—not that it is night-time, being indeed 
three in the afternoon—but that dark or questionable actions always require the 
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footlights to be withrawn to give them a proper effect. A slow subject must be 
led off in the minor. Presently the violins should betray agitation, and a con- 
siderable frittering on the fourth string take place as two characters enter mufiled 
up in hair coats, the one carrying documents tied in red tape, the other a dark 
lantern and a bunch of keys. These of course are no other than the immortal 
representative of Tom Tug, with his eminent legal adviser. And they are to open 
the serious business of the piece much in this manner. 
Recitative accompanied. 
EMINENT LEGAL ADVISER. 
He cannot take possession. 
Brauam, 
But he has, 
And keeps it. 
EMINENT LEGAL ADVISER. 
But the premises are your's ; 
The law admits your premises, and you. 
Brauam. 
But if I can’t get in ? 
EMINENT LEGAL ADVISER. 
You can get in; 
You are empowered— 


Branam. 
Methinks at least I’ll try. 


This distinguished vocalist then proceeds to fumble amongst his keys to a 
rumbling accompaniment which, with a charming propriety, passes from one 
musical key to another in a succession of flat sevenths, till resting, as it were, 
on the right key, it strikes into a regular tune indicative of unlocking the stage- 
door of a licensed theatre. The man of law meanwhile intimates his suspicion 
that a party of Sloman’s adherents are stationed in the neighbourhood, at no 
great distance, and says, that if they should come up before Braham has effected 
his object, he (the man of law) has reason to apprehend a breach of the peace 
and a forcible entry. He therefore, for himself and partners, counsels his client 
to “‘ look sharp,”—on which the accompaniment, by a sudden and skilful use of 
the enharmonic, rushes out of the key of AD into that of C ?f, and Braham 
bursting open the door, they both enter—upon a long and elaborate duet in slow 
time, in which, having first taken off their top-coats and hung them carefully on 
the railings outside the Colosseum, they come forward to the front of the stage, 
Braham leaving the door of the building open with the key in it, and express 
orders that if anybody should call, it may be said he will be back in a few 


minutes. 
DUET. 


Seaton anv Co. That we have ope’d the Colosseum door 
Is something satisfactory, but more 
Remains to do, if we'd enforce our claim— 
To bolt, and bar, and double-lock the same. 


Branam. Seaton and Co., I quite concur with you, 
So let us sing another stave or two. 
I thoroughly approve the course you name— 
To bolt, and bar, and double-lock the same. 
Seaton anp Co, What, if they turn the corner of the street ? 
"Tis but a dozen yards and a few feet. 
What if, before we have the threshold cross’d, 
They should anticipate us ?— 
Brayam. All were lost! 
Seaton anv Co. The door being open, if they get in first, 
’T will be a “* peaceful” entrance—that's the worst, 


And then we can’t depose— 
D2 
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Branam. It’s. very true, 
So let us sing another stave or two. 


Seaton anv Co. You’ve reason to expect them every minute— 
Suppose we close the door and sing within it. 


Branam. (Singing with him.) I’ve reason to expect them every minute. 
(It’s devilish hard to have to sing within it.) 


They then enter, and an air from the celebrated music in Macbeth is ingeniously 
introduced with a da capo, by way of intimating that they double Lock the door. 
At the same moment Sloman rushes in with his friends and the public in general 
at his back, and proceeds to reconnoitre the premises to a rapid staccato move- 
ment in four sharps. Braham and his legal adviser appear at an upper window. 
The latter takes notes of the proceedings; and, for example, perceiving a carpen- 
ter on the other side of the street with a hammer in his hand going to his work, 
writes after the words, “‘ gang of ruffians,” the descriptive addition, ‘ all armed 
with sledge hammers.” On the other hand, Sloman’s legal friend, observing 
Braham with a brown silk umbrella, sets down in the same manner, after 
“‘ desperate men,’’—‘‘ provided with bludgeons.”’ Braham, addressing the 
crowd, from the window, in an animated recitative, now says, that he “ appeals 
to the nobility and gentry.”’ Sloman replies with more felicity, that he ‘‘ throws 
himself on the public.” A fine concerted piece of music then begins, in which 
the principal parts are borne by the two antagonists and their respective advisers, 
in conjunction with a full chorus of the nobility, gentry, and the public in 
general, the words chiefly distinguishable being— 

“‘T claim the right of entry !” 
‘* Nobility and gentry!” 
*‘ Formidable bludgeons !” 
“« Look at them curmudgeons !” 


At this point, the interest of the piece becomes wrought up to its highest pitch 
by the entrance of from to two three hundred ladies and gentlemen in their ball- 
dresses, forming the company assembled to dance that evening in Mr. Sloman’s 
saloon, all with their admission shillings in their hand, to include a ticket for re- 
freshment. And here we are sure we shall take rank at once amongst the first 
dramatic authors of the day, by reason of the felicity of our plot. It is well- 
known that managers are continually at their wit’s ends for an excuse to intro- 
duce their corps de ballet, and that when they cannot find any excuse, they bring 
them on without one. Thus we have seen in the opera of Fair Rosamond, the 
king pursuing his secret amour in a style of glorious publicity, and the hidden 
and inexplorable bower converted into a ball-room, that the necessary dances 
might be brought in ; and, at the pantomime of the same name at Covent Garden, 
when the public come to see the Bayaderes, instead of their going into the Egyp- 
tian Hall for that purpose (in which case the dances could not be seen by the 
audience), the Bayaderes come out to them, and with beautiful impropriety, go 
through their astonishing performances in the middle of Piccadilly. But now, in 
this opera of our’s, to be called ‘‘Brauam,” no such inconvenience would be 
felt. The very circumstances of the scene supply the reason why the dancers 
should remain outside the building before which they have made their appearance, 
namely, that they cannot get in. So having come there on purpose to dance, 
and being in their pumps and silk stockings, it will be the most natural thing inthe 
world for them to fall to work where they are ; and as few omnibusses pass down 
Albany Street after nine o'clock in the evening, the mind will not be shocked by 
this proceeding on account of the too common defect of probablility. 

Such a scene will of course require the higher powers of composition. Ob- 
serve its resources? You have first, your quartett of principals ; then, your full 
chorus of the common people, and, lastly, the waltzes or quadrilles of the assem- 
bled company. All these should be on different themes artfully interwoven in 
the manner of the famous scene in Don Giovanni; and they might be added to 
at the pleasure of the composer, who, in proportion as he felt his genius equal 
to the task, might incorporate the muffin-boy in his score, or the chimes of St. 
Catherine, or a party of waits in a neighbouring street, or finally, a renewed 
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chorus of the F division of police, with a striking and unexpected return to the 
subject of the opening fugue at the words, ‘‘ Come, move on there, d’ye hear !” 

Indeed, the richness of this finale has no limits. You might even introduce 
Van Amburgh and his lions without the slightest impropriety—another extraor- 
dinary point of felicity'in the plot, since it is not every piece that admits the 
beasts in a natural and probable manner ; we allude of course, to the proximity 
of the Zoological Gardens to the scene of action. It might easily be supposed 
that two or three of the ferocious animals had got loose from confinement, and, 
were pursued by their keeper (Van Amburgh), who having run after them through 
Cumberland Gate, and down Albany Street, by the barracks, just overtakes them 
at the back of the Colosseum as they are about to spring upon a lady and gen- 
tleman who are setting to one another in the figure of L’£té, and forcing them by 
his peculiar arts into a return post-chaise that happens at that moment to be 
passing the spot, conveys them back in triumph to the Gardens—not before he 
has exhibited, at the earnest solicitation of the assembled multitude, the extraor- 
dinary performances which in an especial manner attest his dominion over the 
brute creation. Adventures with wild beasts are now so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of the menageries that the above could meet with no objections 
from the critics. A few months ago the papers were full of a familiar interview 
that had taken place near the Elephant and Castle between a man and a bear ; 
and only last week, somebody walking in the Commercial Road, near Limehouse, 
met a Bengal tiger. This, then, would be at once a natural and a startling 
incident, and as superb a climax as ever curtain fell upon. What a tableau! 
Brauam above, Stroman below, the two legal gentlemen, thirty-two couple 
standing up to a quadrille, ten fiddlers, one muffin-boy, the waits, the F division 
of the police, Van Amburgh, a return post-chaise, and the beasts! All this it 
would be for the composer to describe in his music. We do not attempt to offer 
him any hints—unless we may suggest that, in default of any other means of 
representing the presence of wild beasts, it would be an ingenious thing to let 
“the wolf” be heard on the stringed instruments. 

Weare disposed to be so well satisfied with this tableau, that we could almost 
afford to depart from historical truth for the sake of sending down the curtain 
upon it. It is certain, however, that Stoman did eventually, at the imminent 
peril of his life, effect an entrance, and that ‘ from two to three hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, in their ball dresses,” danced in after him, and that things 
thereupon assumed a Bow Street aspect. It would therefore be desirable, that 
this turn of affairs should be indicated in some manner on the stage; which 
might be done without disturbing the above tableau, if a door or window were 
audibly broken in just as the curtain fell, and some reference to law proceedings 
clenched the final observations on the other side—such as, 


Brawam. 
We'll apply to Mr. Minshull. 


Eminent Lecat Apviser. 
I consider it quite essintial. 


To justify this rhyme, it would be necessary, it will be perceived, that the 
solicitor should be an Jrish character—which, again, would be quite a lucky 
circumstance, and another argument for the unparalleled felicity of our plot; 
because it is notorious, that every successful piece, now-a-days, must have an 
Irishman in it, as you will find if you inquire at the minor theatres—an Irish 
gentleman, an Irish footman, an Irish barber, an Irish cobbler—something or 
other Irish, as a matter of course. 

Here, then, we conclude the first act of “‘ Branam! or the Romance of Regent’s 
Park!” We trust we have developed something of its scenic and operatic 
capabilities. As for act the second, we must wait for the next Middlesex 
Sessions, where, it appears, the scene is hereafter to lie. We hope there will be 
no falling off from Albany Street, and that for the sake of the legitimate drama, 
the interest will continue to progress ; otherwise it will be very hard on us, with 
our historical opera—depending on the future page of history to bear out the 
promise of the past. 
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WORDS FOR COMPOSERS. 
(SELECTED BY LEIGH HUNT.) 
Introduction resumed, and concluded. 


Though in mentioning the living poets last week, we did not pretend to 
enumerate them all, yet we should not have omitted one or two more names 
which are specially to our purpose, and which we could only have forgotten for 
the moment (if the reader understands that paradox), because we are in the 
habit of thinking of them. They were so near to us that we overlooked them. 
One of these is Alfred Tennyson, of whom we are known to be great and constant 
admirers (he is an inhabitant of the thick of the oracular places of poetry) ; the 
other, alas! now no longer living, except in the tears of her friends and her own 
profuse and sweet verses, is Miss Landon, whose supposed careless measures (as 
we shall hereafter have occasion to show)—hasty they were, no doubt—contained 
evidences of perhaps the finest natural ear for lyrical harmony, of any poet of 
her time. 

Indeed, we find, upon consideration, the poetry of the nineteenth century to be 
so worthy to accompany that of the seventeenth in its contributions to the vocal 
muse, that instead of confining ourselves to the latter for some time to come, as 
we thought we should, we shall begin at once, or next week rather, to put the 
two lovingly into company, and in every number furnish a specimen from each. 
This enlargement of our plan, besides not being displeasing to the living poets 
themselves, and to the lovers of such as have not long since flourished (in fact, 
we shall include specimens from all, of any period, who have given a thought or 
feeling the right utterance, even had it been but for once), will gratify the 
natural desire of some composers to make use of the words of authors immedi- 
ately popular. And thus genius and sociality will go hand in hand; and they 
who cannot make free at once with the longer established immortalities of the 
Fletchers and Ben Jonsons, learn gradually to do so by introduction through the 
later ones of the Keatses, Coleridges, and Shelleys. 

Beautiful, truly, is it to see what noble poets we have had in these latter days, 
and with what abundant glory they have refuted the idle fears of an extinction 
of imagination in consequence of the progress of science! Fancy steam putting 
out the stars! or the wheels of the very printing-press running over and crush- 
ing all the hearts, doves, and loves in Christendom !—for till you did that, how 
were you to put out Poetry? Why the printing-press and the steam-carriage 
are themselves poetry,—forms, made visible, of the aspirations of the mind of 
men; and they shake accordingly the souls of those who behold them. See the 
rotatory mystery working in the printijng-room,—the unaccountable and intan- 
gible god, Fire, giving it force against the old negative deity, Time. See the 
huge, black, many-wheeled giant, the steam-carriage, smoking over the country 
like some mammoth of a centipede, and swallowing up that other ancient obstacle, 
Space,—and Time with him! and then suppress, if you can, those very thoughts 
of human good, and eternity, and the might and beauty of the universe, which it 
is the most poetical office of poetry to keep alive and burning. 

We long to mention all the poets who have done honour to our times, if we 
could, and all the poetical natures who ought to have been poets, and who are 
such at too rare intervals, or in too sequestered corners ;—the Clarkes, male and 
female ; the fair Hamiltons and Montagues (but these, with their sisterhood, we 
have mentioned elsewhere) ; child-loving Richardson, and friend-loving Calder 
Campbell (epithets interchangeable); Chandos Leigh—a heart defrauded of its 
powers by diffidence, and dear to us on a thousand accounts; the good-natured 
Dalbys and De Wildes, genuine sylvan correspondents, and lovers of rustic inns ; 
the better known Trenches and Kenyons, poetizers of strong sense, conservative or 
liberal ; Sir Aubrey de Vere, to whom we owe a long debt of respect, and who is 
worthy to write sonnets to Wordsworth; Charles and Frederick Tennyson (why are 
they not singing like their brother ?); Milnes, a poet too thoughtful, if that be pos- 
sible—rather too substitutive of thought for impression, but now becoming 
worthily celebrated ;*and Browning, who came forth a poet stamped at once 
with his Paracelsus ; and thou, where art thou? too ready writer of journals, and 
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too acceptable companion at parties--Blanchard—who, instead of thy half dozen 
beautiful sonnets, ought to have sat, with thy dark eye and humanized eagle- 
countenance among the foremost? Nor is Cornelius Webbe to be forgotten, 
with his taste for original description and gentle humour; nor a stronger spirit, 
of one of those names, kinsman to him in nothing but good heartedness—armed 
at all points in wit and scholarship, yet with a*‘ Bunch of Flowers” in his hand ; 
Douglas Jerrold too, who condescends to write melodramas, which in spite of 
him throw forth golden lines ; and let us, while we think of it, not forget thee— 
no longer living, yet surely as worthy to live as one of our minor old English 
poets, mixed up of gold and clay—Lord Thurlow, a name that will one day su- 
persede in men’s minds that of thy crabbed uncle, the judge. 

Then, as to,what we have said of poetry in prose, have we not (besides his 
ballads) other semi-ideal, jovial indications of ill-taught energy in Ainsworth; 
and a genius for the luxurious and fearful, in the writings of the author of 
“ Inesilla ;”’ and ditto for the fanciful in him of the ‘ Frolics of Puck ;” anda 
heap of passages, which every body knows, in the famous works of Dickens, 
which have shown him to be the more than Smollett of his time, in the gift of 
exciting terror as well as a laugh? And are not all the works of Bulwer moving 
forward, with harmonious power, in the great work of progression? Nay, have 
not our very booksellers grown poetical ? has not Edward Moxon a muse, which 
Charles Lamb himself respected? and did not all the poets come about him in 
consequence, to make him their only bookseller, till the gods decreed otherwise, 
not choosing for the benefit of universality, that laurels should be found growing 
only in one place? 

But gratitude for pleasure is leading us out of bounds. We must stop,—all of 
a sudden—frightened at having run to this length, in the brief and precious pages 
of ‘the Musical World, and promising ‘‘ not to do so again.” Let us stay our 
ardour (not quench it) in the beams of the poets’ gentler planet,—in the calm, 
stately, classical, yet romantical, and most beautiful beauty of 

Ben Jonson’s Hymn to the Moon—or Diana. 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made, 
Night to clear, when day did close. 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever :— 
Thou, that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 





REVIEW. 
Grandes Etudes Artistiques pour le Pianoforte composeé par Henri Bertini. 
Op. 122. 


The twelve studies which compose this work contain some very delightful 
things, which show the deepest feeling and the most refined taste in alliance with 
the, highest mechanical pretension. They are.therefore strongly to, be recom- 
mended to players who have acquired a considerable share of power and are 


anxious to-extend it, ' 
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. Not, howevever, to mislead students who may not have practised much in the 
peculiar school of the work before us, we shall describe the object of Bertini as 
being to exemplify the whole art of modern bravura playing—that art which we 
hear in the concerto performances of Thalberg, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, &c..; 
so extraordinary in its effects that the ear can by no means assist us to divine the 
mystery of its harmonious combinations, or to conjecture the process by which 
the pianoforte, touched by two/hands’only, arrives at such dignity and power as 
a solo instrument. The attainment of this mechanism is unquestionably difficult, 
and by some who possess a full share of the repose and indolence of the musical 
nature, it may be thought disheartening that the new school of execution should 
commence where the old left off—that after playing an infinite deal of Mozart, 
Cramer, and Dussek, or Beethoven, and Hummel, they may still be posed by 
Thalberg, Bertini, or Chopin. But this is a necessity of the time. The route to 
good musicianship is now so well understood, and happily so much pursued, that 
those who possess ambition, and would have more command of their auditory 
than mere expression and taste would give them, must associate these qualities 
with daring yet graceful feats of execution; pleasure and surprise must be con- 
stantly interchanged, and the attention of an audience can never become inactive. 

The grand pianofortes now made, which are both extensive in scale, and oftea 
magnificent in point of tone and power, favour the new mechanism in performance, 
and indeed, without it, would scarcely ever be fully heard. But when two hands 
are made to do the work of four, and the aid of the pedal is frequently resorted to 
to connect and combine harmonies, the fullness and effect are so satisfactory as 
to leave nothing to be desired. This effect will be found in the studies of Henri 
Bertini, the object and character of some of which we will now attempt to de- 
scribe. 

The first study is in the manner of Thalberg, in E flat $. Anarpeggio spreading 
over two octaves in the left hand, and a dignified expressive canéabile in the right, 
are the distinguishing features of this composition. At the opening the arpeggio 
falls easily enough for the hand; the object of the study, however, is to maintain 
this feature unbroken through a variety of keys and modulations (in many of 
which it becomes very difficult and awkward) and during a length of six pages. 

The second study exhibits some peculiar exercise for the thumb and fourth 
finger of each hand. Its neat execution will be a tour de force. No. 3 is a 
beautiful composition, and is at once calculated to form a good tone and a singing 
expressive style. The melody, played and accompanied by the same hand, has 
the solemnity of a choral; the harmonies are church-like and of an exceedingly 
refined and choice description. The features of this study are maintained without 
intermission for eight pages. 

The fourth and fifth studies are ingenious and original; the former, on a chro- 
matic passage, with holding notes in the same hand, particularly so. No. 6, in 
A flat ¢, is for octaves.and chords staccato ; it is energetic, brilliant, capricious, 
and very difficult. No. 7, in F ¢, is designed after the same model as the first 
study ;—a cantabile with a moving accompaniment for the left hand. The clear 
execution of this passage in all its forms and modulations during the course 
of six pages will be found no trifle by the very best players. The two next 
exercises are for peculiar purposes. The tenth study, in E flat minor 4, is one of 
the best ; it contains a melody of a mournful and expressive character which is 
accompanied in an original and beautiful manner. It is such a work as they will 
best understand and appreciate who enjoy the profound and remote harmonies 
of an adagio by Beethoven. An elegant cantabile in B major, as a middle move- 
ment, relieves the sombre character of the principal theme. No, 11 is a bravura 
study in C sharp major, after the manner of Thalberg. No. 12, the last, is an 
exceedingly pretty and brilliant exercise on double notes in C major, eight pages 
long—enough, we fear, to make many fair and amiable pianistes feel a consi- 
derable pain in their arms before all is over. 

In practising it is essential to vanquish long-continued difficulties, if we would 
obtain mastery over, or an easy command of everything we execute. Therefore 
the ingenious Mr. Czerny is perfectly right when, at the end of some of his exer- 
cises, he writes, “ Play this over sixteen times.” But there is a way to avoid 
this horrid monotony; it is to take such studies as these of Bertini, in which 
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length may be called a principle of their construction, as it is the source of one of 
the chief benefits which the author proposes to be derived from them. Here then, 
every time that a phrase occurs, it is with a difference, and an aspect of novelty. 
In this point-of view our author has acquitted himself admirably ; he has pre- 
served the keeping of his studies, their homogeneity, and constant fidelity to their 
subject, in a manner rarely equalled in modern productions. We also observe on 
the face of this work with great pleasure that a singular simplicity and faith in 
the music prevails in it. We have no quackish titles, no ostentatious directions 
for expression, no affected notation to give an air of originality to stale and vapid 
trifles. The book is dedicated to no one; but, notwithstanding, it is a pro- 
duction of singular merit and talent. It will give us great pleasure to become 
better acquainted with the productions of Henri Bertini, whose artist reputation 
in Paris we can now believe fully deserved. 





CHORAL i{ARMONIST’S SOCIETY. 


The third concert of this Society was given on Monday evening, at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, when the following selection was performed :— 

Part I.—Te Deum, Romberg; Motet. Christus natus est, L’Abbé Vogler ; 
Mass, André; Offertorium, Rieder; Motet. Ne Pulvis, Mozart. 

Part II.—Madrigal, Sweet honey-sucking bees, Wilbye ; The Seasons, (Spring 
and Summer,) Haydn. 

Romberg’s Te Deum was executed with great spirit; it is a work with which 
the performers are now thorougly intimate, and the success of this excellent 
piece of church music increases from time to time proportionably. The per- 
formance of Vogler’s Motet., a composition which we understand was quite new 
to the society, reflected credit on their talents. This work, which is rather one 
of studied effect than of musical inspiration, combines four soli voices with an 
accompanying chorus, and occasionally with an elaborate orchestra, in which 
features of the wind instruments are prominent, and require a critical nicety in 
the execution. It is rarely that we hear good accompanying by a chorus, but 
full justice was done to this composition. In the Mass, by André, we were 
introduced to a work of great merit. The opening displays a fine feeling for 
the orchestra; in the disposition of the stringed parts, it has all the grace 
of one of Cherubini’s introductions—and the harmonies are as solemn and well 
chosen. Perhaps the only objection that can be made to the Kyric is, that it is 
not quite sufficiently developed. The Zt Incarnatus est and the Benedictus were 
the movements most admired by the audience. The choral parts are conceived 
with much gravity and expression, although the first and principal theme of the 
solo voices might, perhaps, have been more select and original for such an occa- 
sion. In the Benedictus, in A flat, four obligato instruments, horn, clarionet, 
violin and violoncello, contributed to the effect of a very elegant movement. The 
solo parts of the Mass, were effectively sustained by Miss Woodyatt, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. J. Bennett and A. Novello, The bravura piece, by Rieder, for 
voice and violin (not of any remarkable novelty or merit), was well | aes 
by Miss Woodyatt and Mr. Dando. Mozart’s fine instrumentation in Ne Pulvis, 
received much justice from the band. Mr. A. Novello sang the bass solo 
extremely well. 

Wilbye’s Madrigal was well performed, but appeared to be too long for an 
encore. The chorus “ God of light,”’ and the storm scene in the Seasons, were 
among the most effective parts of the latter half of the performance. On the 
whole the evening’s music was excellent, and the audience were much gratified. 





MR. WILLIAM LINDLEY. 


WE are truly happy to give insertion to the following letter from this gentle- 
man, in reference to the subject of an article which appeared in our last number, 
relating to himself. It not only goes to justify Mr. Robert Lindley, but it places 
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the character and feelings of the writer, also, in a very honourable point of view. 
Although the letter charges us with error and misjudgment, we will not prefer 
our own justification to that of the gentleman whom our reflections are asserted 
to have wronged; but having first given it insertion, we will then subjoin the 
few remarks which we feel to be due to ourselves. 


Sir,—I have read with surprise and deeply mortified feelings the first article 
in your number of “the Musicat World,” published on the 10th instant. If I 
refrain from making known to the world the inconveniences and misfortunes 
under which you represent me to be suffering, surely there must be something 
allied to gross impropriety in a public writer undertaking, mero motu, without 
consultation with, or advice or request from either me or my friends, to do that 
for me which is abhorrent to my nature. ‘‘ To hawk my wrongs as beggars do 
their sores.” Ihave no such wrongs as you suggest to expose. And the pain 
which you have inflicted on my mind by your too zealous, though probably kindly- 
intentioned interference, is sharpened to the most acute anguish, on finding my 
personal misfortunes made the ground of an address which, I believe, the world 
will not fail to consider as highly invidious to my excellent and affectionate 
father. I trust to your candour for allowing me an opportunity of conveying to 
the public through the same channel, my assurance that there is nothing which 
I have been called by Providence to suffer in this life which could, by any strain- 
ing, be made referable to my father’s conduct tome. And I take the same op- 
portunity of assuring him that in filial love and respect for him, I am as warmly 
and dutifully disposed towards him as ever. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Manchester, Jan. 15th., 1839. WILLIAM LINDLEY. 


Having inserted this letter in justice to Mr. Robert Lindley, we must be al- 
lowed to make some observations in justice to ourselves. We need hardly be at 
the trouble of affirming our incapability of deliberately wounding the feelings, or 
consciously hurting the character of any man, because we believe that this is what 
no one who knows us could ever for a moment suspect us of. But we should not 
be content to be thought even inconsiderate or hasty in such a matter. We 
must therefore, in the first place, repeat, that the statement respecting the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. William Lindley was communicated to us by a gentleman on 
whose veracity we could not, and cannot, possibly refuse to depend, and that that 
statement was of a nature to render some public notice of it almost imperative 
upon us, as musical journalists professing to watch over the interests of the pro- 
fession. Mr. William Lindley’s letter must be considered as furnishing that 
vindication of his father from the charge of neglect, which no one has desired 
more earnestly than ourselves to see afforded. We did not bring that or any 
other charge against Mr. Robert Lindley ; we merely stated facts—facts which 
have remained undenied, and we showed the inferences which might be, and were 
likely to be drawn from those facts. We could not have done anything, under 
the circumstances, which was more calculated to set the matter right with the 
public and do justice to all parties; and the feelings with which we wrote 
the article in question were, we know, shared by many other parties besides 
ourselves. If an explanation could be given which would have the effect of 
rendering that justice, at the same time clearing up a matter that was obscure 
to most and painful to all, we thought it would not be withheld. We con- 
sidered that some such explanation was due; and for the sake of Robert 
Lindley—with whose sweet warblings and thoroughly genial style of playing we 
found it most difficult to associate the impressions of cruelty or unkindness, we 
courted it. Although it will be perceived that Mr. William Lindley’s letter 
neither contradicts, unfortunately, the statement of our informant with regard 
to his own circumstances, nor supplies any positive information to the point in 
question, yet we cannot hesitate to consider it as removing from Mr. Robert Lind- 
ley any blame on the score of unkindness or neglect which may have been attached 
to him, however reluctantly, by those who merely viewed the contrasted fortunes 
of the father and son, and (surely in no ungenerous spirit) gave their sympathy 
to the weaker. That the veil is not removed which rendered the real circum- 

vances difficult to understand, and which, after all, leaves them so, we are far 
from complaining. ‘We'should be'the last to wish to invade its sanctity. Mr. 
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William Lindley’s one general assurance is enough—“ There is nothing which I 
have been called by Providence to suffer in this life which could, by any strain- 
ing, be made referable to my father’s conduct to me.” We can hardly regret 
having raised a question which has called forth so honourable and satisfactory 
an answer. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Vienna.—A young violinist, named Ferdinand Fiichs, has distinguished himself 
by the production of a concertino, which he has lately played in public with great 
success. This work begins with an allegro risoluto in A minor. ‘The orchestral 
introduction is well written, and the solos are in a grand, energetic, and fiery style ; 
displaying the most brilliant passages, shakes and double notes, interspersed 
with a graceful cantilena. The larghetto, in the recitative form, is mostly played 
upon the A string, and is particularly calculated to exhibit to advantage a pure, 
full, and beautiful tone. The whole work is ofa character that makes us antici- 
pate a bright professional career for the young author. 

Mozart's son has published a little collection of German songs. They have 
genuine merit, but it is the misfortune of the author to have more required from 
him than from an ordinary artist, and the son of Mozart is compelled either to 
revive his father, or to be less than nothing. Under this gross injustice a very 
deserving and worthy musician has long suffered. 

Herr August Pott, an extraordinary violin player, who has travelled through 
the whole of Germany, ard exhibited the most astonishing powers on his in- 
strument, gave a concert last month at the Karnthner-thore theatre. His tone is 
immensely powerful, and at the same time beautiful; he possesses an incredible 
certainty in passages of difficulty, and great expression in the adagio, His ne- 
phew, Theodore Krollman, peformed a solo of Merk on the violoncello with 
much taste, purity of intonation, and precision. 

Beriin.—We hear that the Chevalier Spontini, if he obtains permission from 
his government, still projects the getting-up of a German opera on a grand scale 
in London, and of performing the following works, under his own superin- 
tendance :—Iphigenia in Tauris, Alceste, Figaro, Zauberflote, Fidelio, Fer- 
dinand Cortez, Nurmahal, Vestalinn, Agnes Von Hohenstaufen, Freyschutz 
and Euryanthe. [It is much to be hoped that if this speculatiop takes place, the 
Italian Opera House, and not Drury Lane, may be the theatre. Music of this 
high character can only be attempted with safety before a very refined au- 
dience. ] 

AmsTERDAM.—The Dutch Society for the advancement of musical science, 
which is supported by the co-operation of every city throughout Holland, have 
instituted, since last spring, several musical festivals on a very large scale. 
Haydn’s Seasons, and a cantata by Kufferath, were given at Lew-warden ; at 
Dordrecht the Seven Sleepers of Lowe; at Amsterdam the St. Paul of Men- 
delssohn, and at Rotterdam a concert of select church compositions were per- 
formed. The love for good music in Holland is shown in the zealous support of 
masterly works, to the production and performance of which the warmest en- 
couragement is given, 

Municu.—On the 13th of September our concert-going public had a musical 
treat of a singular kind. A Mr. Salaman, an Englishman, performed on the 
pianoforte at the theatre, with the greatest and most deserved applause of all 
friends of art. Mr. Salaman has none of that phlegm and want of feeling which 
characterise his countrymen in general ; on the contrary, to great precision of 
execution, he unites a delicate, elegant, and expressive style, such as one would 
not expect from an English pianist. He performed a concerto of Mendelssohn, 
which was not well accompanied; and by way of finale, a fantasia by Thalberg, 
on Themes from the Huguenots. Connoisseurs who have heard Thalberg play 
this piece at Vienna, assure us that he did not execute it better than this clever 
Englishman. 


Beer, the professor of the clarionet at the Conservatorio at Paris, also first clarionet 
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at the Italian Opera, is dead, and Iwan Muller has succeeded fo’ his'‘appointments.’ It is 
to the last mentioned that the modern clarionet owesits chief improvements. 

Piermarini, director of the Conservatorio at Madrid, isat Paris, where he intends to 
open a vocal academy. : 

The Seasons of Haydn was to be performed, on the 4th of November. at Vienna, by 
a thousand voices and instruments, Preparations for this great undertaking were in full 
activity when our last accounts came to hand. 

In the last performance of the Huguenots, at Dresden, Madame Schroeder Devrient 
after acquitting herself to admiration in the fearful duet of the fourth act, was seized with 
alarming illness. The director was obliged to address the audience and request their in- 
dulgence for her; after waiting some time she was enabled to finish the part. 

Paganini has been at the point of death, but through the unremitting exertions of his 
physician, M. Benech, he is now convalescent. 

The famous professor of the horn, Fr. Duvernoy, member of the Legion of Honour, 
and formerly teacher at the Conservatorio of Paris, lately departed this life in his 73d 
year. He was esteemed the first master of his day. 

Meyerbeer, who is absorbed by interest in his own productions, presents the liveliest 
contrast to Auber. Of the latter, it is asserted as a fact well known in Paris, that he 
never attended a single representation of Masaniello. He was present at the rehearsals, 
but that was all. 

When Spontini’s Olympia was performed at Paris, the orchestra parts were so large 
that the desks would not hold them, and new desks were obliged to be made to enable 
the musicians to turn over the leaves without upsetting their huge parts. The copying 
of the opera cost 15,000 francs. The part of the high priest was such a monstrous thing 
as to be a real curiosity ; without seeing it, it would scarcely be believed that any single 
part in an opera could contain such a mass of notes. 

Schlesinger has published the score of the requiem by Berlioz, composed by order of 
government, and performed in memory of General Damremont and the soldiers slain in 
the African expedition. As Berlioz is the inventor of an entire new system of instrumen- 
tation, this work will pique the curiosity of the connoisseur world. 

From January to May last year, there appeared in Germany 1776 musical publications, 


the list as follows: —586 for the pianoforte, 345 for the voice, 22 for the full orchestra, 
60 for the violin, 22 for the violoncello, 55 for wind instruments, 13 for the guitar, 17 
for the organ, 21 for the harp, and 35 books of instruction. 





METROPOLITAN. 


POLICE. 


The Fracas at the Colosseum,—Bow-Srrert.—Yesterday, Mr. Braham, the vocalist, 
attended before Mr. Minshull, accompanied by his solicitor, for the purpose of obtaining 
warrants to apprehend certain parties under the following circumstances :— 

The solicitor stated that his client, Mr. Braham, was the proprietor of a portion of the 
Colosseum, Regent's Park, which he had let under an agreement to a person named Slo- 
man, the rent being paid quarterly, and in case of default his client was to have the right 
of re-entry, for which purpose it was agreed that he should retain a key, by which means, 
too, he might be enabled to inspect the premises, to see that no danger should arise from 
fire. An arrear of rent to the amount of 240/. being due, Mr. Braham caused a distress 
to be levied on the premises, but no property was found to satisfy the claim. Possession, 
however, was quietly taken; and to prevent any attempt on the part of Mr. Sloman to 
effect a re-entry, the windows and doors of the premises were barred and bolted, so that 
he could not enter except by forcible means. It appeared, however, that Mr. Sloman, 
having advertised that a ball should take place in the rooms, and finding he was denied 
admittance, came to the premises at ten o’clock on the previous night with a posse of per- 
sons, and forcibly effected an entrance, by breaking open the doors and windows with 
sledge-hammers and other implements. The police, who were on duty at the time, were 
applied to, but for some reason they declined to interfere ; and the consequence was, that 
Mr. Sloman and -his party obtained illegal possession of the rooms; but at one o’clock 
they vacated them, and Mr. Braham once more took peaceable possession. Having 
heard, however, that Mr. Sloman intended to make a second attempt of the same kind 
that night, he now came to claim the protection of the magistrates, and to request that 
warrants might be issued to apprehend the parties who were guilty of the outrage, if they 
should again attempt to enter the premises by force. 

Mr. Minshull asked if the parties complained of were known by name? 

The Solicitor replied in the affirmative. 
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Mr. Minshull.—You say that some of the parties were armed with sledge- hammers ? 

Mr. Braham.—One of the men, if not more, was certainly armed with a hammer 
which he was seen to use in effecting an entrance. 

Mr. Minshull asked if any of the party had been guilty of an assault? 

The Solicitor replied, that no assault had been committed, but a man belonging to Mr. 
Sloman’s party was armed with a drawn sword. All that Mr. Braham sought was to pro- 
tect his property, and prevent a similar attack upon his premises. 

Mr. Minshull said that he had nothing to do with any claim of rent; and as the case 
appeared to be one of disputed possession, he had no right, as a magistrate, to interfere 
unless personal violence was used. He could not, therefore, under the circumstances, 
issue warrants against the parties, who would, however, be liable toa civil action if they 
had done wrong. 

The Solicitor said, that he apprehended a breach of the peace would be committed 
that night, in case the persons implicated should renew their unwarrantable attempt to 
force an entrance into the premises; and he wished to know, on the part of Mr. Braham, 
how to proceed ? 

Mr. Minshull advised Mr. Braham and his Solicitor to proceed at once to the Commis- 
sioners of Police, and state the case to them, in order that a sufficient number of con- 
stables might be in attendance at the Colosseum to prevent any riot which might occur, 

Mr. Braham and his Solicitor thanked the Magistrate for his advice, and left the office 
for the purpose of proceeding to Scotland- Yard to claim the assistance of the Commis- 
sioners of Police. 

“* Audi alteram partem,”--Maxrytrsonr-Orrice.—For some time past the Colosseum 
has been partially closed, except on Wednesday evenings, in consequence of the bea +» 
garden-like proceedings which have been there enacted, arising out of a dispute between 
Mr. Braham and Mr. C. H. Sloman, by whom a portion of the Colosseum has been rented, 
and in which he has been in the habit of giving balls, concerts, &c., at the rate of Is. for 
admission, including a ticket for refreshment. The differences existing between the 
parties have on more than one occasion been brought under the notice of the magistrate, 
and on Thursday last Mr. Braham made application to Sir F. Roe, at Bow-street, for the 
assistance of a number of constables, being apprehensive that Mr. Sloman would on the 
evening in question, commit, either in his own person, or through the instrumentality of 
others, a violent and serious breach of the peace. 

On Saturday, in pursuance of a warrant placed in the hands of Dutch, an active officer 
of this establishment, James Holland and Robert Pearce, the former door-keeper, and the 
latter money-taker to Mr. Braham at the chief exhibition in the building in question, 
were brought before Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Rawlinson, at the instance of Mr. Sloman, by 
whom they were charged with having illegally taken possession of his (Mr. Sloman’s) 
premises, and, in conjunction with other parties, committed upon him a savage assault. 

Mr. Clarkson attended on behalf of the complainant, and having briefly opened the 
case, called upon Mr. Sloman to give his evidence. 

Complainant then stated, that on Tuesday night last he received a notice from Messrs. 
Seaton and Co., solicitors in the Adelphi, setting forth that Mr. Braham had taken 
possession of the Saloon, and that the property left therein would be returned, on 
application being made to the defendant Holland. Complainant, fearing that he 
should be repulsed if he presented himself for admission, made application on Wednesday 
evening to the police for assistance, which was refused, and on going to the building, 
shortly afterwards to prepare for the ball in the evening, he found the doors locked 
and barred. He at length forced the window, and having got in, placed two men in 
possession. At half-past nine he again went to the Saloon, around which were from 
200 to.300 persons in their ball dresses, waiting for the opening of the doors ; but on his 
(complainant) finding them secured, and that his men had been forcibly ejected,’ he 
attempted another entrance by the window, when he was immediately struck a violent 
blow by Holland, who, as also Pearce, swore that he should be murdered if he did not 
immediately depart. In addition to the defendants, there were seven or eight others 
inthe place, all of whom were armed with formidable bludgeons, and who would, no 
doubt, have inflicted serious personal injury on complainant, if he had persisted in his 
endeavours to regain possession. 

The. defendants, who denied the truth of complainant’s statement, were held to bail to 
answer the charge at the sessions. 

Forging Bills of Exchange.—Bow Strert.—On Tuesday last, Charles Sandys. Packer, 
the music teacher, who stands charged with forging and uttering four bills of exchange 
amounting to 2,480/., with intent to defraud Messrs. Stone, Martin, and Co., the bankers, 
was brought before Sir F. Roe for final examination. The following evidence, in 
addition to that which was given at the previous examinations, was gone into. Mr. Henry 
Broadwood, jun., of the firm of Messrs. Broadwood and Co., pianoforte-makers, and 
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Mr. Mathew Stodart, of the firm of Messrs. Stodart and Co., pianoforte-manufacturers, 
Golden-square, severally proved that the bills of exchange produced were not accepted 
by the witnesses or any of their partners... The prisoner, when called on for his defence, 
replied that he had nothing to say, The witnesses were then bound over to appear, and 
give evidence against him, at the next session of the Central Criminal Court, and he was 


fully committed to Newgate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue rortucomine Vocatists at Covent Garden are said to be pupils of Mr. 
Rooke, in whose new opera they are to make their first appearance. If we are 
rightly informed, however, they are not altogether fresh to the public. Two of 
them, a gentleman and his wife, have made their appearance already, we believe, 
in the provinces, with what success we are unable to state. The lady possesses 
a contralto voice of considerable compass ; the gentleman a baritone. The third 
vocalist, whose name is Harrison (no inauspicious name by the way) is, if we 
are not mistaken, more properly speaking a pupil of Crevelli. 


Mrs. Atrrep Suaw.—lf it be true that this fine and feeling singer intends to 
lend her talent to the operatic stage, our composers will no longer be able to ex- 
cuse themselves for valgar or flimsy writing, by alleging the want of a vocalist 
capable of giving effect to music of a higher order. 


Mr. Benepicr has another opera on hand in which he is again associated with 
Mr. George Linley, as his literary partner. Mr. Benedict has two strings to his 
bow, and, if he fails in England, has made arrangements for succeeding in Ger- 
many. His opera, we understand, is docta utriusque linguce—a bilingual opera 
—in short it is arranged both to German and to English words, and intended to 
be brought out on both stages. These double-barrelled operas are formidable 
engines, and we advise our native composers to look to them. 


Tue Marcu which was about to be lighted between Mr. Mori of the Queen’s 
Theatre and Miss Birch has, we understand, not takenfire. 


Catcu Cius.—The first meeting of the season took place on Tuesday, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, and was honoured with the presence of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge: a number of fine glees were well sung by a 
host of vocalists. 


Mr. J. B. Cramer gave a concert at Rome on the 17th of December, which 
was attended by most of the English families residing there, as well as foreigners. 
Mr. Cramer’s performance on the pianoforte, elicited the most rapturous applause. 
The singers were Signora Margi, and Signor Gulielmo. Mr. Cramer intends to 
pay England a visit in the course of the spring. 


Mozart’s Ipomzngo.—We perceive that Mr. T. H. Severn proposes to get up 
at a concert in the city, a considerable section of this admired work, which 
except in the perusal of the score, and in the pianoforte arrangement, is entirely 
new to English amateurs. So praiseworthy an attempt, (one involving consider- 
able expence and risk,) is worthy of the encouragement of the musical public. 


Mr. C. H. Purpay gave an interesting Lecture on Vocal Music, with illus- 
trations, to a full auditory, at the Eastern Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Hackney-road, on Tuesday evening last. 


Promenape Concerts,—The soirées musicales, given at the English Opera 
House, are increasing in popularity ; indeed, it would be surprizing if it were 
otherwise, as overtures of the first class are executed in a masterly manner, by a 
most excellent band of sixty performers, and some very effective quadrilles played 
in a style that defies competition. On Tuesday evening, not only was the saloon 
(the pit being covered over even with the stage) quite crowded, but the boxes and 
gallery were osenpied by a number of persons. The attention paid to the per- 
formance was highly creditable. The overture to Semiramide was justly encored ; 
also Musard’s set of quadrilles, called ‘* Les Echos,’ in which some excellent 
effect is produced by a clarionet, horn, cornopean, &c., answering, at a distance, 
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passages played by the corresponding instruments in the orchestra. G. Cooke, 
we believe, echoes his own oboi notes, by a clever management of the forte and 
piano. The favourite duet in Norma, “ Deh con te,” was beautifully played on 
two cornopians, by Laurent and Harper, Jun. The band is ably led by Mr. 
Willy, and conducted by Mr. Negri. 


Matisran anv De Berror.—Our readers will remember that a great noise was 
made when De Beriot left the corpse of his wife, (the ever to be lamented Mali- 
bran,) at Manchester, to be followed to the grave by strangers. Is not the fol- 
lowing avery similar case? and yet no notice has been taken of it. In the Morn- 
ing Post of the 11th inst. the death of the Duchess of Wurtemberg, daughter of 
the King and Queen of France, was announced, stating that—‘‘The Duke 
of Wurtemberg with the young prince, his son, left Pisa immediately after 
the Duchess died, and came to Paris. The Duke de Nemours, the Duchess’s 
brother, remained at Pisa to attend the religious ceremonies which were to be 
performed in the Cathedral, for the repose of the soul of the departed Princess.” 


Britisn Musicrans.—This society will give the first of a series of three con- 
certs, on Monday next, at the Hanover Square rooms : it is to be hoped that the 
public will step forward and encourage the rising talent of our native musicians. 


ScHaLLeun, a member of Strauss’s band, will commence a series of morning 
instrumental concerts, on Friday, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


Barnett’s opera of Farinelli is in rehearsal at Drury Lane ; Miss Romer 
and Balfe take the leading parts. 

Mr. Cart, the flute-player, gives concerts this week at Newcastle, Sunderland 
and Durham ; his principal singers are Mrs. A. Toulmin (late Miss Woodham), 
and Mr. Parry, Jun. 

Tue Mapricat Socrery.—The Anniversary Dinner takes place this day at the 
Freemason’s Tavern. 

Dr. Crotcu.—About the year 1782, young Crotch was brought to Leicester, as 
a musical prodigy, being then not more than five years old. He was brought first 
to our house, and played upon the pianoforte as he sat upon his mother’s knee. 
At that time there were not more than two or three pianofortes in the town or 
neighbourhood ; mine was esteemed a good one, made by John Pholman, I 
suppose in Germany, and before any were madein England. Upon this instru- 
ment Crotch first exhibited his extraordinary talent in Leicester. I laid before 
him Handel's organ concertos, which, without difficulty, he played at sight. 
He was a delicate, lively boy, and, next to music, was most fond of chalking upon 
the floor. I was much surprized to see how readily he sketched a ship in full 
sail, during which I struck some notes on the piano, forming a confused sound, 
and requested he would tell me the notes of which it was composed. This he 
did instantly, while soemployed. A concert was convened of the amateurs at 
the Exchange for his benefit, at which he performed several pieces to the admi- 
ration of the audience. After this, he exhibited his talent upon the violin, which 
he played left-handed, and being very small of his age, he stood in a chair to 
lead the concert. In one of the pieces he stopped Mr. Tilley, who was the prin- 
cipal violoncello, and pointed out a passage—infant as he was—that our grave 
performer had played incorrectly.—Gardiner’s Music and Friends. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many communications have been received too late for particular notice. We must, however, 
acknowledge the contribution signed C. B., which shall be examined at our earliest leisure. ‘ An 
old Friend,” though we don’t know him, is no doubt a “ friend indeed.’ We are much obliged by 
the kindly expressed and judicious letter of J. J. Ewer. We are not in a condition to answer the 
query of “A Constaut Reader,’ but will come to his assistance as soon)as we can. Some corre- 
spondents who have written to us on the subject of our last. week’s leader, will find the object of their 
communications best answered by a letter published in our present number. 


ERRATUM.—By an unaccountable hallucination on the part of some printer last week, the word 
“late”. was suffered to appear before “ celebrated violoncellist,” in the leading article. We hope it 
will be long before that word has any business there. 
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MORI AND LINDLEY’S CLASSICAL QUARTETTE CONCERTS, 


HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 
Under the immediate patronage of Her most Gracious Majesty the QUBEN, and His Royal Highness 


the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


ESSRS. MORI and LINDLEY have the honour to announce that these Concerts 


| for the season 1839, will take place on the Monday Evenings of January 28th, February 


lith, 


25th, and March llth, to commence at 8 o'clock. Pianists, Mrs. Anderson, Monsier Benedict and 


Madame Dulcken. 


Arrangements will be made with the ‘most eminent Foreign and Native Vocalists. 


The Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts &e. will be performed by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, Lindley 


and Dragonetti, assisted by the most celebrated Wind Instrument, Performers, 
In the course of the series will be introduced two (MSS.) Quartetts 


George Smart, Mr. Benedict, &c. 


Conductors, Sir 


composed expressly for these concerts by the celebrated Mendelssohn. 
Terms of Subscription for the Four Concerts: 
Twenty-one Shillings ; Single Tickets, 7s. each ; Triple Tickets, 18s. ; to he had of iMessrs. Mori and 
Lavenu, 28, New Bond Street ; Cramer, Addison and Beale, 201, Regent Street, 





Just published, 


4 bem Land of my Birth! a_ national 
. ode, written by the Rev. Dr. Raffles (of 
Liverpool,) the music composed by George Har- 
preayen, price 3s.; Nature is our Mother, written 
y T. Cambria Jones, composed by G. H. Thomp- 
son, 2s.; The Land in which we Live, convivial 
song, composed by G. H. Thompson, 2s. 


London: Cramer, Addison and Beale, 201, Re- Be 


gent Street, and 67, Conduit Street ; George Thom- 
son, 1, Great George Street, Liverpool ; and may 
be had of all Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 





Price 10s. 6d., Bound and Gilt. 


ONGS for the DRAWING ROOM. 
The Poetry by Mrs. OPIE, LORD BYRON, 
MOORE, T. K. HERVEY, Esq., &c., containing 
““ The Winter's Lone Beautiful Rose ;"’ 
* Remember Me ;"’—‘ Old Times ;"’ 
* And wilt thou weep ;’’—‘ Art thou not dear ;”” 
“Come touch the Harp;” and “ Heart's Ease.” 
The Music composed, and respectfully dedicated 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN ADE- 
LAIDE, by William Aspull. 


Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn. 





ERRIOTT’S’ NEW COURT 
BAND MARCHES. Price 2s.,each. 

The Parisian March—March and Prayer—The 
Band at a Distance—The British Band—The Pa- 
rade March—The Portuguese Mareh—The French 
Horn March—The Grand Bugle March—The Pa- 
lace Band—The Trumpet March—The Pier Band 
—The Marino Band—The Village Band—The 
Dahlia March—The Citizen's March—King Wil- 
liam the Fourth’s Grand March, 

_ Cramer and CoD’ Almaine and Co., London. 





PIANOFORTES, 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


WORNUM, INVENTOR and 
BXe Manufacturer of Patent Double- Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford Square. 
THE PICCOLO, 7 
Plain, in Mahogany ...... Lidecses .. 30 Guineas 
st Ditto......... a ost aelien - 34 Ditto 
Elegant, with Trusse i 
Ditto, with Cylinder .... 
Plain Rosewood 
Elegant .....00.cecseeees 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. - 

From 42 Guineas to .. «ses 75 Guineas 

POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

From 55 Guineas to sseeees 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas to ..... . 90 Guineas 

The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high; and 
the Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 

This extensive redaction has been arawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
“ New Piccolo Pianoforte,” the success of which 
has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different character under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. 
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